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After eight years of constructive develop- 
ment, a survey discloses the personnel activi- 
ties which have been inaugurated and are 

being conducted by the industrial and com- 
mercial organizations having Class “A” mem- 
bership in The National. Association - of 
Corporation Schools. The scope of these 
activities is wider than commonly understood, 
but the acceptance of some of the leading 
' factors in the movement, such for instance as 
stock ownership on the part of employes, 
group insurance, service annuities, training 
departments, and health education. are more 

limited than generally believed. Important 
factors such as the cost of training and term 
of. service by trained employes are not in- 
cluded in the survey for the reason that there 
is little or no information available on these 
subjects at this time. 
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“The National Association of Corporation Schools 
: Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York, N. ¥. 


Objects 

Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The’ Company school has been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an. industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen: 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience: The 
control is vested in the member corporations, thus admitting only so much of theory. and 
extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be beneficial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re 
garding every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 


~ firms or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be 


coming members of the Association. 


Functions 
The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 


“ employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 


institutions modified to,meet more fully the needs of industry. 
Membership 
Prom the Constitution—Article III. 
Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) — 


‘ Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 


SECTION 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or governs 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or -.individual ownership, which now 


‘are or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through 


— representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote 
old . office. 
Section 8.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools con- 
ducted by corporations that are. Class.A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and> 
attend all general meetings of the Association. 


SECTION 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or 
Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues. 
From the Constitution—Article VII. 
Section 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 


"- Section 2:—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of am 
Class C members shall be $10.00. tg 


Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January 1st and April 1st shall pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00 ; those joining between April 1st and July fst shall pay nine months’ dues orf $75.00; 
those joining between July Ist and October Ist shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 
joining between October 1st and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues of $25.00, but 
for subsequent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any member in arrears for three months 


shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 
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THE NEED FOR AND PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

Mr. J. Knox, in charge of the Corporation School for Lever 
Brothers of England, kindly furnishes the BULLETIN with a copy 
of an address given by himself, on which occasion he reviewed 
the new compulsory continuation school law, which has become 
effective in England. 

The Act provides that such young employes, 14 to 16 years, 
must attend a Continuation School for at least 280 hours a 
year—though 320 are desired and will ultimately become com- 
pulsory—in the employer’s time; and after the present Act has 
been in force for seven years this provision is to be extended 
to include all junior employes until they are eighteen years of 
age. This Act is not yet in operation, but the Minister for Educa- 
tion said in the House of Commons, in reply to a question last 
August, that he hoped to make the provisions compulsory in 
the autumn of 1921; and in Southport, early in January, he 
said: “There is no intention on the part of the Government 
to abate one jot or tittle of that Act.” 

In discussing the effects of the law, Mr. Knox said: 


“Now, however many and however serious may be the diffi- 
culties that employers will have to face in complying with Mr. 
Fisher’s scheme of Continued Education, everyone must ac- 
knowledge the urgent necessity of more and better education for 
youthful employes in factories, mines, shops and offices who 
will afterwards be citizens of a democratic state, than the meagre 
and truncated quantity which they receive at present. Anyone 
who has to do with the engaging of young people of 14 years of 
age must have been surprised and pained with their disconcert- 
ing inefficiency in both English and arithmetic. They seem to 
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have a good deal of loose and unrelated information about many 
things, but many of them do not seem to be able to transact 
accurately and reliably the elementary duties attaching to the 
work of a junior in industry or commerce. Probably the mistake 
has been made of thinking that education is pretty well com- 
pleted at 14; whereas the vital part only begins then and unless 
it is followed up and continued after that age the millions of 
pounds provided for Elementary Education are being, to a great 
extent, wasted. 

“What, then, are the main provisions of the Act? Under 
that Act it will be necessary for all employers to liberate their 
junior employes from 14 to 16 years of age for at least 280 hours 
in the year, so that they may attend continuation schools which 
local education authorities must either themselves provide or 
see that they are provided. It is suggested that these 280 hours 
may be divided into 7 hours per week for 40 weeks, 1.¢., one whole 
day or two half days for 40 weeks, or if the employment be 
seasonal, 8 whole weeks in the off or slack season. A little re- 
flection on these provisions will show a good many problems 
for employers, and how necessary it is for them to look ahead 
so that they may be able not only to adopt the Act when it comes 
in force on the appointed date, but also to make the best arrange- 
ments possible so that both the employers and the students may 
receive the greatest benefits from the Act. 

“An employer may choose one of at least four ways to meet 
the provisions required: 


1. He may leave the whole affair in the hands of the Local 
Educational Authority if and when compelled by law, 
and simply release the young persons affected for the 
required number of hours and think no more about it. 

2. He may leave the purely educational subjects in the 
hands of the L. E. A., and by arrangement with them 
provide what is called the “Vocational” Section of Con- 
tinued Education. 

3. He may provide the School Buildings, the Gymnasium, 
Club Rooms, etc., and leave the Educational arrange- 
ments for curriculum, teaching staff, etc., in the hands 
of the L. E. A. 

4. He may provide a School of his own for his young 
employes—what is usually called a ‘Works School.’ 
Such a school may be entirely financed by the company, 
or it may be recognized by the Education Authority and 
receive the Government Grants in the ordinary way.” 
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In discussing the application of the Act to the company 
with which he is connected—Lever Brothers—Mr. Knox pointed 
out that the training which is being given is divided into instruc- 
tion for office workers, instruction for apprentices, instruction 
for unskilled workers, and instruction for adult workers, the 
latter being a sub-division from the junior or younger employes. 
He also took up the subject of principles underlying a “work 
school.” These principles as defined by Mr. Knox are not 
materially different from the definition and understanding arrived 
at by our members in our own country. As Mr. Knox and his 
Company are associate members of our organization, it is in- 
teresting to learn the conclusions they have reached as to the 
value and necessity of similar activities in England. In con- 
cluding his address and bearing upon the need for training on 
the part of industry, Mr. Knox said: 


“To-day I have directed your attention chiefly to the educa- 
tional side of a Works School and have laid the emphasis on 
its practical aspects though I am well aware that education for 
livelihood is but a part of a much wider and more ideal edu- 
cation—education for life. Workers to-day who sometimes feel 
as though machinery had caught them up in its wheels, are ur- 
gent in their demands for more leisure. This demand is at any 
rate intelligible, for work to the great majority of people is not 
exactly poetry and dilettanteism, it is hard, grinding, dirty 
drudgery. Shorter hours and more leisure are bound to come 
and this leisure they should be trained to use, their eyes must 
be opened and their ears unstopped to enjoy life in all its rich 
and infinite fullness. But I have not regarded that kind of 
education as coming within the scope of my address and I 
admit I have only touched the fringe of a vast and engaging 
subject. Whatever may be thought of these wider aspects of 
education, however, I feel sure, if I read the signs of the times 
aright, that new employes will soon receive scientific instruction 
about their job and its opportunities before they start in on it. 
And this training will be given by skilled workpeople who have 
first received instruction themselves in the science and art of 
teaching. Consider what an enormous saving in time, temper 
and turnover this will mean and also increase in both personal 
efficiency and speed of production. Moreover, new employes will 
be taught the factory rules and regulations and-safety appliances, 
and will be personaly initiated on the threshold of their work 
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into all the firm’s institutions, sickness and holiday benefits, 
facilities for insurance, etc., so that they may know where they 
are from the very outset. All this will tend to generate and 
build up the right spirit and good will of a business amongst 
the employes; and it is only as knowledge is acquired and good 
will is created and as they go hand in hand that an industry 
or a business house can prosper, and function as a living asset 
in the democratic world of to-day.” 


VITAL FACTORS IN ATTAINING INDIVIDUAL 
SUCCESS 


In the business world there is always speculation as to the 
successor of some man who has reached a stage of unusual 
recognition, such, for example, as the recognition that was ac- 
corded to Mr. Theodore N. Vail, the master-mind of the tele- 
phone and telegraph industries. In Mr. Vail’s mind, however, 
there was no doubt as to who would succeed him in the presi- 
dency of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. When 
the question was asked Mr. Vail by an interviewer he replied: 


“When I returned to the telephone company thirteen years 
ago and began to try to unravel some of the complications which 
had arisen I found everyone suggesting, whenever a particularly 
hard nut came up to crack, that Harry Thayer should be given 
a whack at it. I soon discovered that this confidence in Thayer 
had been earned by his record. No matter what problem was 
put up to him he found some way of solving it. Naturally, my 
interest was aroused in such a man and I have watched him and 
worked with him ever since. He can get things done better than 
anyone I have ever associated with. And, after all, isn’t this 
the highest tribute that any man in any organization can win? 

“Tt would be interesting to cite one concrete example of how 
Mr. Thayer grappled with and overcame some particularly 
notable difficulty,” suggested the interviewer. 

“He has never done anything but difficult things,” replied 
Mr. Vail with a smile, “so that I couldn’t mention any one special 
thing.” 

My next move was, logically, to ask Mr. Thayer himself 
how he goes about evolving solutions for baffling problems. 

“T never do any of the solving myself,” he modestly replied. 
“My policy simply has been to find the right man to tackle each 
difficulty or problem as it came along and set him to working out a 
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solution. Sometimes when a man has told me a thing couldn’t 
be done I just told him it had to be done. 

“For example, in making a Pupin coil they used to take 
an iron core and then wind insulated wire all round it, taking 
a bobbin and winding it by hand. Foreseeing the enormous 
growth that would develop in the demand for these coils, I told 
off a skilful fellow to devise a means of doing the winding by 
machinery. He at once replied that the suggestion was fine, only 
it was impossible. I kept him at it, however.” 

“What happened?” I asked as Mr. Thayer signified that 
that ended the story. 

“Oh, he found a way to do it by machine, of course.” 

This president of one of America’s very few billion-dollar 
corporations has some ideas about attaining “success” which do 
not follow platitudinous lines. He doesn’t advise young men 
or any other men to be constantly on the alert for opportunity 
to improve their position or secure an increase in salary. He 
hasn’t even a word to say about the tremendous importance of 
saving every penny possible. What he says is this: 


“Don’t think of yourself at all. Don’t waste an hour of 
your time scheming or planning to get promotion. Don’t worry 
about how big an increase in your salary you can contrive to 
get—don’t let your mind dwell on money at all if you can help 
it. -Throw yourself, body, soul and spirit, into whatever you are 
doing. Become so interested and so engrossed in your tasks 
that you have neither time nor inclination to think about your- 
self or your prospects or the possibility of a ‘raise.’ 

“Don’t imagine for one moment that your superiors don’t 
know what you are doing or how valuable an employe you are. 
Some fellows have the impression that if they are in a very 
large organization their work is buried and that none of the 
bosses has a chance to know just’ what they are accomplishing. 
The truth is that in every organization, no matter how large or 
how small, some one is taking notice of any employe who shows 
special ability. 

“Take the Western Electric Company, of which I formerly 
was president. Every year we engaged a number of college 
graduates. They were put through a general course of training. 
Long before their period of training was up the head of the 
engineering department or the sales manager or some other 
department head would come and say, ‘I want So-and-So in my 
department.’ Whether an employe is a college graduate or not 
he can make his work.count so much that someone higher up 
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will want to get hold of him to take on responsibilities and 
shoulder some of the burdens. That is just the type of worker 
that every executive, every superintendent, every department head 
is constantly on the lookout for. 

“Therefore, I would say to every person anxious to get on in 
the world, ‘Forget yourself in your work. Lay yourself.out to 
do everything possible for your employer, and your employer in 
time will find that it will pay him to do everything possible for 
you. If he sees, however, that you are more concerned about 
your own interests than about his, that you are fussy about get- 
ting credit for every little or big thing you do, then you are apt 
to be passed by when a responsible job has to be filled.’ ” 

Asked to give his conception of the vital factors in individual 
success, Mr. Thayer said: 


“It’s ideas that count most. When a man reaches the exec- 
utive stage he should not let himself become so cluttered up with 
details that he has no time to think out new plans or policies 
or improvements. Get subordinates to look after everything 
which doesn’t need your own personal attention. 

“One advantage, one satisfaction of being in a big organi- 
zation is that you can afford to surround yourself with men each 
one of whom can do his particular job better than you could do it. 

“The secret of success in any large organization is simply 
organization. The chief duty of an executive is to see thaf all 
parts fit into one another, see that materials of all kinds come 
along as needed, and everything else functions without hitches. 
Management has as much to do with making profits, or losses, 
as labor. 

“Most men when they enter a business, particularly a large 
business, feel discouraged over the slow rate of progress they 
make for a year or two or longer. They are inclined to get it 
into their heads that it doesn’t matter very much whether they 
do their work better than the other fellow or not, that everybody 
is treated pretty much the same, the industrious fellow faring 
no better than the fellow who doesn’t exert himself to do his 
best. Now, if there’s one thing life has taught me it is that this 
way of thinking is all wrong. Sooner or later each man finds his 
level, just as water finds its level, The man of superior merit 
rises; the slacker slides backwards. 

“Patience is not only a virtue, but in nearly every instance 
a necessity. Young men must learn and assimilate the truth that 
neither Rome nor a reputation worth having was ever built in 
one day or one year. The best antidote for impatience is to 
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forget yourself in what you are devoting your life to accom- 
plishing. Make the most of your job whatever it is, and your 
job in time will make the most of you, the most of which you 
are capable. 

“Genuine satisfaction never comes from the monetary re- 
ward; it must come and does come from the effort you exert, 
from the achievement you accomplish. “ 


A “PRIZE ESSAY” ON WHY A CORPORATION 
SCHOOL 


B-r-r-r-r-r-r. As the telephone ceased its call, Mr. George 
N. VanDerhoef, a member of the Association’s Executive Com- 
mittee, was on the other end of the line speaking to the writer, 
in fact he was asking if we had read the prize essay written by 
Miss Gertrude M. Parsloe, one of the students in the Shepard 
Electric Crane and Hoist Company’s Technical Night School. 
We confessed that we had received this Company’s “Announce- 
ment of Courses,” but we had not read the essay. Mr. VanDer- 
hoef asked us to read it, and we are now reproducing it here 
and ask all BULLETIN subscribers to read it. It contains a lot 
of excellent facts. It would be a good plan if this essay could 
be reproduced and posted throughout the shops and offices of 
all our member companies. Training is a vital problem. It is 
the one great problem that must forever endure. Education 
develops the inherent qualities of the individual. Training brings 
skill to the individual. Here is the essay: | 


THE NIGHT SCHOOL IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


“The night school is playing a vital part in American educa- 
tion. Especially is it helping to eliminate social and industrial 
classes. Fixed classes have no place in a democracy. Difference 
of birth, and inability to secure the training which enables one 
to forge ahead, operate not only to produce classes, but to enlarge 
the gulfs between the present ones. Political legislation, philan- 
thropy and public opinion help to mitigate the evil effects of these 
conditions. But the fundamental aid is to be found in the forces 
which are moulding our citizens, and especially in that chief 
influence, the school. During the impressionable years of child- 
hood and adolescence, the individual is under the direct influ- 
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ence of the schools, and it is in them that we must look for, 
or create, our preventative for unbalanced conditions. 


“Americans are always interested in experiments: a fact to 
which our schools bear abundant witness. As Emerson said of 
institutions in general, so we may say of our varied educational 
institutions: ‘An institution is, the lengthened shadow of one 
man.’ As individuals have made mistakes, so our institutions 
have made mistakes, but the experiences and benefits have far 
outweighed the errors. The general trend is toward practical, 
broadening courses, which help the youths to choose for them- 
selves and develop along their chosen lines. The Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Gary schools are brilliant examples of the new meth- 
ods. Their theory, as practiced, is that the learning which aids 
doing and the culture which is the product of labor are of the 
most worth. 

“But development of a trained, broad-minded citizenship 
must of necessity be gradual. In the meantime, what of adults 
whose youths were spent in schools which forced them to be 
collectors of facts and nothing more? What of those to whom 
the industries called all too soon, and who left the ‘system’ with 
but the framework of their educational structure? It is for 
such as these that the night school proves a priceless boon. 

“No other phase of American education deserves more first- 
hand, progressive dealing than the night school. The student 
comes there of his own volition, born of a thorough and often 
bitter realization of his inabilities and needs. He is not only 
willing but eager to meet instruction half way. Attendance 
throughout a complete night school course involves a sacrifice 
of leisure. But there is the price, and is not everything of value 
only proportionate to its price? If he has considered night school 
at all, it is a confession of the fact that he has arrived at the 
conviction that envy is ignorance; imitation is suicide. And to 
gain a footing in the competition, which has come to be a syno- 
nym for life, he decides to increase his abilities. In the night 
school, side by side with others of the same purpose, all his 
energy and stick-to-it-iveness are called forth. This stimulus 
and training is one of the greatest benefits derived from night 
school. 

“But the practical value of the courses cannot be over- 
estimated. 

“The Shepard Technical Night School is an excellent ex- 
ample of night school methods and results. The courses are 
grouped into three types: (1) those preparing for the various 
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branches of office work; (2) those in trades and factory prac- 
tice; (3) practical scientific courses. To each of these come twu 
sorts of students ; those who are eager to get a start in some more 
advanced or congenial work while keeping up their present line, 
and those who are anxious to supplement previous training in 
their chosen work. 

“For both, night school spells the difference between stag- 
nation and promotion, for when shifts are to be made, night 
school records are often taken into consideration. 

“No one has a moral right to let himself go to waste. The 
world pays you for what you can do, and what you can do 
depends on what you make of yourself. The night school oppor- 
tunities for self-culture thus become an important phase of 
American education and a symbol of the American ideal of self- 
determination and liberty in its finest sense.” 


Families of Employes Invited to Inspect the “Works” 
Now that peace is here and war restrictions are removed, the 
management of the Fort, Wayne works of the General Electric 
Company has issued an invitation to families of the employes of 
the plant to take a trip through the works, that they may see just 
the conditions under which the father, brother, son or husband 
works. We take the following quotation from the invitation: 
“Those who have been reading our Works News have been 
given some insight into the conditions, but we cannot give you 
through the columns of the paper nearly as good an understand- 
ing of many things as you can get from a trip through the plant. 
Therefore we urge you to accept the invitation printed at the end 
of this article to come and see the big plant of which we are so 
very proud.” 


Erecting an Enduring Monument Not of Granite 

It is rather unusual to receive a copy of a company publi- 
cation devoted wholly to the memory of a man, even though that 
man occupied the position of president of the company. Such, 
however, were the contents of a recent issue of the Wells Fargo 
Nevadian, the house organ of the Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank of San Francisco. The articles were contributed entirely 
by employes and associates of Mr. Isaias W. Hellman. Whatever 
other monument Mr. Hellman may have left, the impression that 
he had made upon the lives of his associates in the bank was 
probably his greatest accomplishment, and the one of which he 
was the most proud. 
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A SURVEY OF PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES OF 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Results Are Here Given of the First Constructive Effort to Ascertain 
and Make Available Information as to Just How Extensively 
Personnel Activities Have Been Developed by Industrial and 
Commercial Organizations Having Membership in the Associa- 
tion—There Is Much Information of Value That the Survey Did 
Not Include; for Example, the Cost of Maintaining Training 
Divisions and the Length of Service Given by Employes Trained 
by Member Companies—The Reason this Information Is Not 
Included Is That It Has Not Been Formulated—Only a Few 
Member Companies Have Any Definite Idea of Their Training 
Costs, and, so Far as Could Be Ascertained, No Data Has Been 
Tabulated Covering the Periodof Service of Trained Employes. 


From time to time accounts of specific personnel activities 
in operation among the various member companies have been 
published in the BULLETIN, but no general survey has yet been 
made. It has seemed advisable, therefore, to present at this 
time a comprehensive, statistical statement of such personnel 
-measures, in comparative form, in order that an idea may be 
gained of the prevalence, feasibility or popularity of each form. 

Had a more detailed description been possible within the 
prescribed space limits, astonishment might have been awakened 
at the activities which many companies with otherwise almost 
fully developed personnel programs have elected to omit. And 
the investigators were equally surprised to find enterprises not 
suspected of having developed anything remarkable disclosing 
certain lines of personnel activity neglected by the more fully 
expanded systems. Of course, the character of the industry on the 
one hand and that of the working force of the institution on the 
other largely determines the particular measures in vogue. A 
garment factory, which had carried on welfare work among its 
American employes in the Middle West with gratifying results, 
moved to an eastern city and employed a class of foreigners who 
“break or steal nearly all the fixtures or appliances put in for 
them,” conduct which, in the opinion of the management, makes 
extensive welfare work impracticable. Italian girls ordinarily are 
not allowed to be out at night, which complicates the club or class 
work attempted for them. In some cases foreigners and Ameri- 
cans will not mingle, nor will office and factory hands. Religious 
sectarianism is a stumbling block in places. 

Moreover, in many instances, managers entertain strong 
prejudices against generally accepted plans. The system of medi- 
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cal service in existence in a large number of establishments is en- 
tirely disapproved of by one progressive manager, who considers 
that it tends to make the employes exaggerate their ailments arid 
think too much about themselves. The quite common custom of 
giving prizes for suggestions is believed by another to take the 
employes’ minds off the work in hand. Certain employers are 
taking out all individual lockers and using hooks, hangers, and 
shelves instead. The so-called sanitary drinking fountain in 
many cases has been found to be a menace instead of a safeguard. 
Soap and towel service is still an unsolved problem. There are 
firms which will countenance no activities among their people 
which do not originate within the establishment, and others 
which, quite willing to pay the costs, prefer that all should be 
done by outsiders. . 


However, as a rule, development takes place along generally 
accepted lines. 


The present statement is based on returns from one hundred 
and fifty-seven different companies, but it should be pointed out 
that certain items were omitted from the earliest questionnaires 
sent out. Therefore, a complete record would doubtless increase 
the figures opposite the following activities : 


. Foreman training. 
. Chiropodists. 

. Company bands. 
Summer camps. 
Vacation resorts. 
. Sewing classes. 

. Cooking classes. 

. Nursing classes. 

. Gymnasiums. 

. Club houses. 

. Safety Engineers. 
. Savings Funds. 


HOO ON ANDWD 


Employe Representation in Management 
No. of Companies 


(a) House, Senate and Cabinet Joint Councils ...... 2 
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Employment 


Educational and Training 


(a) Training for Specific Jobs ............. a 
(b) Apprenticeship Courses 54 
(d) General Educational Courses ................ 55 
Cooperating with Public Schools and other Educational In- 
Wage Adjustments ........... 61 
Safety 
(a) Covering of Dangerous Machinery ............ 99 
92 
59 
(4) Wwe Protection .............. 98 
(e) Other Preventive Measures .................. 63 
Health Activities 


\ 
} 
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Compensation Department 


Thrift 


Stock Ownership by Employes 
Building and Loan Associations 
Pension or Service Annuity Plans ...................02. 
Insurance Plans (Including Group Insurance) .......... 
Benevolent Association (Including sick and death benefit 

Continuous Service Organizations 
Cooperative Stores (including buying) ................. 
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Musical Activities 
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Noon Hour Activities ...........5..... 56 
Miscellaneous 

House Organs or Company Papers ..................6.- go 


New Haven Railroad Establishes a Department of Health 
and Recreation 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
has appointed B. Thomas Pest as director of the department of 
health and recreation, with headquarters at New Haven. This 
department, which was organized in response to a sentiment ex- 
pressed by a large number of the employes, is intended to pro- 
vide the employes with the opportunity for athletics through 
baseball, bowling, tennis, quoits, volley ball, basketball, football, 
soccer and general field meets. Local baseball leagues by di- 
visions are to be organized among the employes in the termi- 
nals, shops, yards and clerical department and wherever other 
conditions warrant as soon as possible with a view toward a 
championship system. 


“Quarter Century” Clubs Are Becoming Popular 


Such organizations have been established in the Schenectady 
works of the General Electric Company among the employes of 
Swift & Company, and several of the other industrial and com- 
mercial organizations having membership in our Association. 
Membership in such organizations is open to employes who have 
served the company continuously for at least twenty-five years. 
The functions of such organizations differ, but generally the ob- 
ject is to cooperate with the company for mutual benefit. 
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PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
OF COSDEN AND COMPANY 


Mr. C. H. Fenstermacher, Stiperintendent of Personnel and Welfare 
for Cosden and Companies, Has Made a Study of the Functions 
and Activities Which Are Classified in the Personnel or In- 
dustrial Relations Division of His Company—He Has Also 
Worked Out a Chart Showing the Functions of the Employment 
Department, Following the Plan of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education—Both Chartings of Functions and Activities 
Are Here Reproduced, with the Permission of Mr. Fenster- 
macher, for the Information of Our Other Members. 


Mr. C. H. Fenstermacher, Superintendent of Personnel and 
Welfare for the Cosden Companies, has granted the BULLETIN 
permission to reproduce copies of his recent studies of the activi- 
ties which pertain to the duties of the personnel or industrial 
relations manager, and also the functions of an employment de- 
partment in accordance with the plan for the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. These studies are here reproduced. The 
accuracy and the completeness of the surveys make them of value 
at this time, especially in relation to the development of personnel 
divisions of industrial and commercial organizations, and likewise 
the development of a modern employment department. 


. Personnel Manager 


Personnel Committee—Composed of the Directors of each 
Bureau. Object/of Department: To create an efficient, healthy, 
stable body of employes. 


EMPLOYMENT STAFF 


Manager. 
Interviewer. 
Stenographers. 
Filing Clerk. 
Job Analysis and Grievance Man. 
Proper selection by— 
a. Careful interview. 
b. Study of past record. 
c. Physical examination. 
d. Knowledge of job analysis. 
Instructions to new employes— 
a. Introduction. 
b. Rules and policies. 
c. Location and use of First Aid. 
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d. Location of main building and shops. 
e. Locate conveniences. 
f. Badges and locker keys. 
Interview all leaving employes. 
a. To approve discharge. 
b. To check up foreman’s reason. 
c. To insure impartial hearing. 
Keep detailed turnover records— 
a. To aid turnover control. 
b. To verify inability to promote. 
c. To detect adverse home conditions. 
d. To rectify absenteeism, tardiness, or grievances. 
e. To aid detection of sickness or accidents. 
Knowledge of sources. 
Knowledge of plant needs. 
Knowledge of hours of work. 
Knowledge of wages. 
Knowledge of work conditions. 
Transfers and promotions. 
Keep adequate individual records. 
Furnish state or federal records. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL STAFF— 


First Aid Chief and Two Assistants. 
Directing Physician. 
Surgeon. 
Specialists. 
. Eye, ears, etc. 
. Spine and limbs. 
Hernia, varicocele, etc. 
. Tubercular. 
. Children. 
Venereal. 
. Dental. 
eneral Health. 
II. Committee Service. 
1. Sanitation. 
2. Shop. 
III. Community. 
Cooperate with civic bodies. 
Physical examination of applicants. 
Periodical examination of defectives. 


AN NH 


Periodical examination of employes exposed to extra haz- 


ards. 
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Advise employment bureau in placement of defectives. 
Treatment of accident cases. 

Treatment of medical cases. 

Vaccination and inoculation as prevention against epidemics. 
Investigation of absence. 

Furnish employment bureau with data on employes leaving 
on account of ill health. 

Keep adequate examination and treatment records. 
Administer fatigue rules. 

District sanitation. 

Plant sanitation. 

Medical advice and assistance to families. 

Health lectures and printed matter to employes. 

Special district control in epidemics. 

Constant educational work in general health. 


SAFETY AND SANITATION STAFF— 


Safety engineer. 
Sanitary inspector. 
Stenographer. 
Accident reduction by— 
a. Education. 
b. Safeguarding hazards. 
c. Committees inspections. 
d. Investigation of all accidents. 
Regular plant inspection by— 
a. Safety engineer. 
b. Members of Safety committee. 
Supervision of Safety. 
a. Drinking water supply. 
b. Lighting. 
c. Heating. 
d. Ventilation. 
e. Toilet and locker rooms. 
f. Janitor service. 
g. General sanitary conditions. 
Report all accidents to insurance c6mpany. 
Cooperate with employment and medical bureaus in short- 
ening periods of disability. 
Facilitate compensation payments. 
Keep adequate records. 
Reduction of occupational disease hazards. General super- 
vision of working conditions from safety standpoint. 
Cooperate with fire department. 


\ 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING— 


Staff. 

Instructor. 

Editor. 

Purpose: Training and development of the workers. 
Prepare department manuals. 

Bulletin board messages. 

Follow up on employe service record. 

Individual assistance. 

Specialized health instructions. 

Build library. 

Selection of current magazine articles for distribution. 
House organs. 

Hand book. 

Literary and education clubs. 

Instruction for shop control. 

Cooperation with local educational organizations. 
High Schools 

Colleges Class work. 

Y. M.C. A. 


Unions in apprenticeship courses. 


Cooperate with others on getting across to men aims and 


purposes of each bureau. 
Noon day and evening mass meetings. 
Motion pictures. 


Special courses for refining groups, messengers, clerical, 


mechanical and technical foremen. 
Musical features. 

Choruses, orchestras, bands. 
Kindergarten. 

Conduct suggestion box. 


RESEARCH STAFF— 


Special investigators. 

Job analysis studies. 

Standard wage rate studies. - 

Cost of living studies. 

Chart lines of promotion. 

Investigate grievance causes. 

- Departmental courses assembled for study. 


SERVICE STAFF— 


Assistant personnel superintendent. 
Recreation directors. 
Superintendent of property. 
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Social worker. 
Stenographer. 
Housing Problems. 
a. Company houses. 
b. Rented houses as to rate and service given. 
c. Rooming houses. 
Community Service. 
a. Advance legislation. 
b. Public recreation. 
c. Public health and sanitation. 
d. Public education. 
Legal Aid. 
a. Notary Public. 
b. Investments. 
c. Public Libraries. 


Plant or Company Service. 
a. Develop women’s clubs and groups. 

b. Develop men’s clubs and groups. 

c. Develop shop committees. 

d. Assist in directing employes civic activities, viz., so- 

cial, moral, recreational and educational. 

Supervise recreation. 
Employes’ stores. 
Lunchrooms. 
Garden activities. 
Supervision of group insurance. 
Supervision of thrift campaigns. 


Westinghouse Company Relying on Its Apprentice Graduates 
to Fill Important Positions in the Company 


Mr. R. L. Wilson, works manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, in addressing the graduates 
of the Trade Apprentice Courses of his Company, at the gradu- 
ates’ annual banquet recently, emphasized the fact that the com- 
pany will depend more and more in the future upon the young 
men who complete the Apprentice Course to work into jobs of 
importance with the company. He emphasized very forcefully 
the fact that the graduates of the course, in addition to being mas- 
ters of the mechanic’s art, must be broad-minded, level-headed 
men among men, capable of thinking and forming judgments that 
will aid in solving the industrial problems of the present and those 
which are certain to arise in the future. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Plans Perfected for Taking the Mail Vote, Authorized at the Business 
Session During the Annual Convention, on the Subject of In- 
corporating the Association, Adopting By-Laws and the Name 
of the New Organization—This Problem Has Been Placed Be- 
fore the Class “A” Members Who by Their Votes Will Decide 
the Future of the Association—The Questions of Voluntary 
Service on the Part of Members in the Conduct of the Associa- 
tion’s Activities, Place of Next Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation, and Other Subjects Suggested by Members Were Dis- 
cussed and Acted Upon. 


‘President Park presided at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee in New York on July 8th. The meeting convened at 
10 o'clock with Secretary Galloway, Messrs. Vanderhoef, Coler, 
Ashe, McLeod, Yoder and the Managing Director also present. 

The minutes of the May 31st, 1920, meeting and the June 
4th, 1920, meeting were approved. 

The Treasurer’s Report showing a cash balance of $8, ~ 63 
was approved and ordered filed. 

The Managing Director presented a membership report, 
which showed an increase of three Class “A,” six Class “B” and 
thirteen Class “C” members since the last report to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Managing Director laid before the Executive Commit- 
tee the action of the Class “A” representatives present at the 
business session of the annual convention at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on Friday morning, June 4th, in which 
the Executive Committee was directed to conduct a mail vote 
on the question of incorporating the Association, the name of 
the new organization, and the adoption of the By-laws prepared 
by the Executive Committee in connection with the Committee’s 
plan to incorporate. After a full discussion of the matter, an 
abstract of the discussion at the business meeting at the annual 
convention on the subject of incorporation and adoption of By- 
Laws was presented, as was also a draft of a letter and a 
statement of “Progress and Service.” There was also a draft 
of what is known as Plan No. 2, to substitute Article One in 
Articles of Incorporation, which provides for a Bones of Trus- 
tees and specifies the method of their election. 

‘At the conclusion of the discussion, Mr. Ashe moved that 
the Executive Committee instruct the Managing Director to send 
to each Class “A” member two copies of the letter “To All Class 
‘A’ Members” approved and signed by the Executive Committee, 
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two copies of the “Condensed Discussion” had at the business 
session of the annual convention on the subject of Incorporation 
and adoption of By-Laws, two copies of the statement of “Pro- 
gress of Development and Service,” which statement has the 
approval of the Executive Committee, two copies of “By-Laws,” 
two copies of the “Articles of Incorporation,” together with two 
copies of “Plan No. 2” for the selection of the members of the 
Board of Trustees, which plan has the endorsement of the 
Executive Committee, and one “Ballot” with which to register the 
Company’s mail vote. The motion was seconded by Mr. VenDer- 
hoef and unanimously adopted. 

The reason for sending two copies is to permit Class “A” 
representatives to place one copy of each of the documents in the 
hands of the President of his Company. 

Mr. McLeod then moved that the closing date for the re- 
ceipt of ballots in the mail vote be included in the letter to Class 
“A” members, and also printed on the ballot, but if, in the opinion 
of the President and Managing Director, it was found necessary 
to extend the time, that they be given power to act. The motion 
was seconded by Dr. Galloway, and unanimously adopted. 

The Managing Director brought before the Executive Com- 
mittee the matter of sub-committee reports, stating it had been 
found difficult to secure effective voluntary service, and that al- 
though the time specified -for the receipt of sub-committee re- 
ports by the Managing Director for printing and mailing to mem- 
bers prior to the last annual convention was fixed by the Execu- 
tive Committee as April 1st, that only two reports were received 
on or prior to that date, and that the majority were not received 
until several weeks later, thus seriously handicapping the effec- 
tiveness of the service rendered by the Association to its mem- 
bers. The matter was fully discussed, and the Managing Director 
instructed to request chairmen of sub-committee to have their 
reports for the next annual convention in his hands for printing 
and distribution not later than April Ist, but at an earlier date if 
possible. 

Upon motion of Mr. Ashe, seconded by Dr. Galloway, the 
sub-committee on Employe Representation in Management was 
discontinued. 

After discussion as to where the next annual convention 
should be held, the City of Cleveland was agreed upon, pro- 
vided a Local Chapter is started in that City, and the Chapter de- 
sires to have the convention. 

The Managing Director presented a letter from Clarence E. 
Hedden, Assistant Professor of Vocational Education at Carnegie 
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Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. In his letter, Professor 
Hedden urged the Association to organize a Research Bureau 
with the necessary staff and budget to carry on the activities of 
the Bureau, and submittted a considerable number of problems 
to be investigated and reported upon. After discussion, the 
Managing Director was instructed to advise Professor Hedden 
that provision is made in the enlarged form of organization for 
the activities which he has suggested, but that the resources of 
the Association at this time do not permit undertaking the de- 
velopment. 

A letter was received from Mr. Harry A. Hopf again urging 
the Executive Committee to reconsider its action taken at the 
meeting of the Committee on May 31st, and to send a delegate 
to represent The National Association of Corporation Schools at 
a conference called by the National Research Council, and to 
be held in Washington on June 16th. The matter was laid upon 
the table as the conference had already been held. It was, how- 
ever, the unanimous opinion of the Executive Committee that 
our Association should adhere to the policy it has followed since 
its organization. 

A letter from Mr. J. E. Banks was presented by the Man- 
aging Director, in which Mr. Banks suggested that the new name 
of the Association be “Society for Corporation Industrial Train- 
ing.” The matter was laid upon the table, as the subject had 
already been covered in action by the Executive Committee. 

It was moved by Mr. Ashe, and seconded by Mr. Coler, that 
the Association keep for historical purposes ten copies of each of 
the bound volumes of annual proceedings. The motion was 
unanimously carried. 

The Executive Committee then adjourned, subject to the 
call of the President, or to be convened as soon as the mail vote 
is ready to be canvassed. 


Recognizing the Boys Who Were in Service 

‘The value and the extent of the service rendered to the 
United States by those who enlisted and went over to the trenches 
is more and more being recognized. Recently the Joseph Horne 
Company of Pittsburgh devoted a complete edition of its com- 
pany publication—the Horne-Pipe—to its employes who were in 
service during the world war. Photographs of the veterans, to- 
gether with a bibliography, were included in the edition; also 
testimonials of appreciation, together with an honor roll and a 
photograph of the memorial which has been erected as a testi- 
monial by the company. 
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THE PERSONNEL AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES OF 
. THE PRUDENTIAL ae. COMPANY OF 


A Description of the Educational, Athletic, Musical and Other Per- 
sonnel Activities of this Company Which May be Taken as a 
Standard for Other Commercial Institutions—The Developments 
Here Set Forth Apply More Particularly to Commercial than to 
Industrial Institutions. 


Vice-President Fred W. Tasney, of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, kindly furnishes the BULLETIN the 
following description of the personnel and welfare activities of 
his company. 

The employes of the company divide broadly into two 
groups, our field force, which-is essentially a collecting and 
selling organization, and the home office force, mainly clerical. 

The members of the field force, about 15,000 in number, 
enter into employment under contract. Their fitness for the 
work, their references, and physical adaptation are carefully 
studied before engagement. They are paid on the basis of 
their accomplishments. Operating in widely extended territory 
throughout this country and Canada, welfare plans are neces- 
sarily restricted to such matters as disability, service retirement 
and insurance. The entire cost is borne by the company. 

The home office force consists, at present, of 1,138 men 
and 2,651 women in the clerical service, a total of 3,789 (includ- 
ing managers but excluding officers) ; 117 men and 62 women, 
a total of 179, in the printing and bindery departments, and 
207 men and 166 women, a total of 373, in care of the build- 
ings ; altogether 1,462 men, 2,879 women, a total of 4,341. These 
employes have the benefit of a disability plan, which is based 
upon full time service and increases in benefits with length of 
service. Retirement allowances and insurance are covered by 
the same plans as are operative for the field force. The cost is 
borne entirely by the company. 

Confining our attention now more particularly to the cleri- 
cal force, new appointments are made by an officer of the com- 
pany. Applicants submit a form of application which sets forth 
needed particulars. The home surroundings and references are 
investigated. Applicants are given an educational test and, when 
appointment is decided upon, a physical examination. New ap- 
pointments are characteristically of boys of sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, who are gradually advanced from boy’s work to 
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junior clerical and eventually qualify for more responsible po- 
sitions. Young women appointees are generally of about eigh- 
teen or twenty years of age. So far as possible, they are placed 
in a training class for two weeks, where they are drilled in their 
school studies, especially arithmetic, and are instructed in the 
history and nature of the business, the activities of the different 
departments and the relation between the home office and the 
field. A teacher is in charge, and his work is supplemented by 
lectures by experts from different departments, and visitations 
are made after the lectures to the department reviewed to visu- 
ally demonstrate the work under consideration. The clerks are 
then assigned to the different departments as vacancies occur 
and with reference to their adaptability. 


Employes Must Qualify to be Retained 

The clerks are employed on the understanding that they 
must qualify for the work satisfactorily within six months or 
they will not be retained. In three months or less the managers 
report on the progress made and in six months definitely deter- 
mine whether the clerks are successful. After that, any reduc- 
tion in the ratings is studied and unless the clerk can meet the 
standards, the salary is not increased and eventually the services 
are terminated. 

The salary plan is based on a minimum with periodic 
increases to a maximum dependent upon successful accomplish- 
ment. Increases of salary are recommended by department 
managers and approved by an executive committee having super- 
vision of the matter. Each case is individualized and always 
given consideration at anniversary dates. 

The office day begins at 8.30 a. m., with a morning session 
extending until 12 m. The afternoon session extends from 1 to 
4 p. m., or as soon after as possible. Provision is made for 
necessary overtime, but overtime is discouraged. A five-minute 
recess occurs at 10.30 a. m. and 2.30 p. m. for relaxation and 
ventilation. On Saturday the office closes at 12 m. 

With so large a force and such short hours, it is essential 
that clerks be punctual and regular in attendance. To encour- 
age punctuality in particular, a special vacation day is granted 
for thirteen consecutive weeks of satisfactory record. Tardi- 
ness, if persistent, is a matter of discipline. Liberal allowances 
are made for short absences for illness (a disability absence is 
at least of six days’ duration) and absences for military service, 
jury duty, weddings and funerals are excused. 

Regular vacations of two weeks a year are provided. After 
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five years of service, the Saturday preceding vacation is granted, 
which, in most cases, permits the clerks to reach their destina- 
tions before Sunday. After five years, an additional day is 
granted; after ten, three days; after fifteen, a week, and after 
twenty, two weeks. 

These additional provisions are benefits accruing under what 
is known as The Prudential Old Guard. Employes (field as 
well as home office) upon completion of five years’ service, apply 
for membership and acceptance is indicated by a certificate and 
a badge. At ten years a new class is formed and so on for each 
completed period of five years of service, the certificate and 
badge recording the period and becoming more elaborate with 
each new classification. This is an appreciation on the part of 
the company of faithful service much esteemed by the employes. 

Provision for Employes’ Comfort 

The company’s buildings, four in number, are of modern 
construction, and careful thought has been given to the equip- 
ment as respects safety, light, heat, ventilation and convenience 
and comfort of employes. A fire captain has supervision of ap- 
paratus and drills employes in preparation for any emergency. 

There is an infirmary, consisting of several rooms, with a 
physician and several nurses in attendance, and a nurse also 
visiting in the homes of sick employes. In the intirmary ex- 
aminations of applicants are made and employes are examined 
whenever necessary, and those in the culinary service are statedly 
and frequently examined. The infirmary is fully equipped and 
is provided with rest rooms for temporary ailments and emer- 
gency cases. 

We have a directress of welfare work, who gives her en- 
tire time to social and welfare work among the young women. 
There is a large recreation room for women for use at noons 
and after hours, one part of which is fitted up with chairs and 
couches, where the women may rest or converse, and the other 
part with a dancing floor and musical instruments, the space be- 
ing so great and so arranged that both objects are attained. 

There is also a drying room, where on stormy days the 
young women are provided with clothing while their own is 
being dried. Umbrellas are loaned the women when occasion 
demands. 

The men also have a commodious recreation room for use 
at noons and after hours, fitted up with tables, reading matter 
and games of various sorts, from billiards down. This room is 
a social center for the men. Smoking is allowed. 

A library of several thousand volumes is maintained. The 
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library has a selection of business and technical books, but mostly 
consists of books of standard and current interest for free cir- 
culation among the employes. By an arrangement with the New- 
ark Public Library, the facilities of the latter institution are 
made conveniently available for our employes. Reading tables 
are also maintained, provided with the leading current periodi- 
cals. In’connection with the library there is a vacation bureau, 
supplied with literature regarding travel, hotels and boarding 
places, and scheduled excursions, through which employes gain 
information and are assisted in securing tickets and reservations. 


The employes have an athletic association. Membership 
entails a small yearly fee and is open to both sexes. The asso- 
ciation arranges many social and athletic events, such as smok- 
ers, dramatic and musical entertainments and dances, golf, base- 
ball, basketball, bowling, etc. Once a year a field meet is held 
of an afternoon and all employes desiring to do so are .excused 
from duty to attend. This is generally availed of and the em- 
ployes with their families and friends enjoy the outing very 
much. Yearly an excursion is arranged on a Saturday and the 
employes are excused from office service in time to take the 
special trains provided. 


f 


Musical and Entertainment Features 


We have an entertainment committee, assisted by an ex- 
perienced musical leader, who devotes his entire time to train- 
ing and developing employes along musical and dramatic lines 
and arranging entertainments. There are various organizations 
such as the male and female vocal quartettes, the string orches- 
tra of fifty or more members, a vocal comedy male sextette, a 
large mixed chorus, and others. Occasional entertainments are 
given where these organizations are utilized, together with much 
solo talent, and community singing is also utilized and much en- 
joyed. Twice a week, and oftener on rainy days, a noon enter- 
tainment is offered in our large assembly room, accommodating 
audiences up to a thousand. One of these entertainments is a 
moving picture exhibit; the other generally consists mainly of 
musical numbers provided from our own people. It has been 
our good fortune to have a number of prominent men address 
us, and it is hoped to enlarge this feature. Yearly the officers, 
department heads and the leading men of the office, several hun- 
dred in number, are assembled at a “Get Together Dinner.” The 
leading women employes have a luncheon and matinee. Social 
gatherings of the members of different departments are develop- 
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ing and, indeed, in some instances, particularly at the holidays, 
the usage is established of a social event with the collection and 
distribution of gifts to worthy benevolent causes. We are just 
now developing, for occasional Saturday afternoons, entertain- 
ments, primarily of moving pictures, for the “kiddies,” designed 
to attract and interest the families of employes. 

Provision is made to serve lunch to the officers, managers 
and the more responsible members of the force, male and fe- 
male, to the extent of several hundred. We have not the facili- 
ties as yet to provide for all the men. For the women there is 
a large dining-room, seating 1,100 at a time, where, in two or 
three relays, a place at table is provided for each woman em- 
ploye. The necessary napery, tea, coffee and milk, and the ac- 
cessories are provided by the company, but the clerks either bring 
the substantials of a lunch from home or are provided with por- 
tions at a nominal price by a caterer. 

The employes are a 100% thrift savings force. This is felt 
to be a great encouragement for the employes in the way of 
thrift. The women also conduct a savings society, making 
weekly deposits and receiving interest, which is also influential 
in forming a habit of saving and training to more remunerative 
investments. 

Occasionally, exhibits are held and competitive testimonials 
awarded by competent judges, of the employes’ accomplishments 
in raising flowers and vegetables, and in the arts and crafts. The 
influence of these exhibits is felt to be very beneficial for a force 
of sedentary business men and women. 

Educational and social matters, in addition to those briefly 
outlined above, are developed from time to time as opportunity 
offers and occasion makes possible or desirable. 


Solving the Employes’ Problems 


While possessing a legal education may not be a necessary 
attribute of directors of social service, it has been found a very 
useful one by A. L. Knabe, who occupies this position at the 
Omaha plant of Swift & Company. 

Mr. Knabe is a lawyer, according to an article in the Buzzer, 
house organ of Swift & Company, and knowledge of this fact 
spread among the employes shortly after he began to direct the 
social service work instituted in Omaha something over three 
years ago. 

He is now asked to pass on everything from domestic 
troubles to bills of sale for real estate. It involves a great deal of 
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work, but Mr. Knabe welcomes it, for, as he puts it, it gives him 
a standing with the men and an insight into their private lives 
which he could not otherwise obtain. 

He has some ambitious plans for the future. These plans 
include classes in Americanization, athletics, community sings, 
and entertainments by talent within and without the Swift or- 
ganization. 

Dr. L. J. Cook is in charge of the Medical Department, and 
Dr. F. W. Schaller and Dr. J. C. Follmann are on the staff. The 
usual medical examination of applicants is made. The Omaha 
plant maintains an emergency hospital. 

Assisting Mr. Knabe also is Mrs. Eva Morse, secretary of 
social survey, who directs her efforts particularly toward the 
woman employes of the Omaha plant. She has been very suc- 
cessful in establishing social relations between girls employed in 
the office and those in the plant through the means of an organi- 
zation of which she is the chairman. Mrs. Morse, it is said, is 
the first one in the Swift organization to have made such an ex- 
periment, and she expresses herself as “gratified with results.” 


Flower League of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 

An unusual but most commendable activity has developed 
among the employes of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
known as a “Flower League.” Each employe who joins con- 
tributes 25 cents, and the money is placed in a fund to be drawn 
upon for floral pieces when there is a death of an employe or of 
a member of his family. When the fund has been depleted an 
additional assessment is made. This company also has inau- 
gurated a department which is at the service of employes in se- 
curing suitable houses or: board and room. ' This service is ex- 
tended to the colored employes as well as to the white. 


Sugestions Which the Larkin Company Find Useful 

The Larkin Company has issued a list of suggestions which 
they find valuable, and for the benefit of employes who take 
advantage of their awards for suggestions which can be used. 
The list follows: Suggestions which will simplify our dealing with 
the customer ; improve our service; increase good-will; increase 
sales ; improve packages, crates and boxes; save labor, light, heat 
or power; improve buying and accounting methods; decrease 
expense or costs or save waste; stimulate conscientious service 
by employes; materially improve working conditions; improve 
manufacturing or warehouse methods or equipment. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


Interesting Facts Gleaned from the Annual Report of the Personnel 
Division of This Company Shows to What Extent Their Activi- 
ties Along Employe Relation Lines Are Being Developed—Es- 
pecially Interesting Are the Facts Relating to the Dispensary 
and Rest Room, the Dental Division, the Circulating Library and 
the Cooperative Buying and Selling Association. 


The total number of visits to the dispensary and rest room 
during the year 1919 was 35,671, made by 5,731 different pa- 
tients. This was an average of 130 visits daily. One thousand, 
five hundred and forty-six patients were given immunizing in- 
oculations against bronchitis and pneumonia, each receiving three 
inoculations. In the eye clinic, 1,067 tests of patients for eye- 
glasses were made and 3,562 requests for repairs of glasses and 
for new glasses were attended to. Through the Medical Division, 
82,469 bottles of milk were supplied during the year taken by a 
daily average of 278 patients. And from the company’s sana- 
torium at Mount Gregor, during the year, 103 patients returned 
to work. 


The Commissary Division served 1,360,822 meals during 
1919. The average cost was a trifle over thirty-three cents per 
luncheon. 


The Dental Division 


Four thousand, seven hundred and sixty-one employes, or 
about 83 per cent of the entire Home Office staff, have received 
attention in the Dental Division during the past year. The cleans- 
ings made number 5,968, and the emergency treatments, 6,121. 
The X-ray section of the division took 4,523 X-ray pictures. Six 
hundred and seventy-one applicants were referred to the Dental 
Division for examination before being considered for acceptance 
by the company. Lime water was distributed to 1,050 patients, 
who used 2,246 bottles of it in 1919. 


The Circulating Library 


The librarian reports a total membership of 2,854 clerks, who 
during 1919 borrowed 67,622 books, 38,640 of which were fiction. 
One thousand, two hundred and seventy-eight books were added 
to the library, making a total of 13,611 books on the shelves. In 
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addition to this, there are in the Metropolitan Library 10,762 pam- 
phlets, making a grand total of 34,373 pieces of literature. 


Organization and Classes at the Home Office 


During the year there were held in the Home Office classes 
in business English, attended by, on an average, of 240 employes 
each week; class in French, with an average weekly attendance 
of 75, and classes in millinery, which were attended by an aver- 
age of 100 each week. In addition, there were classes in sewing, 
dictaphone operation, typing, and stenography, the last with a 
weekly attendance of 120. Four thousand, eight hundred and 
forty-one field and Home Office employes were enrolled in the 
correspondence course in insurance during the year 1919. 


Madison Cooperative Association 


The report of the Madison Cooperative Association for the 
year ending December 31, 1919, shows that it sold merchandise 
in excess of $120,000—a gain of 33% per cent over the business 
of the preceding year—making it the largest in the history of the 
organization. 

Of the merchandise sold, 75 per cent represents the neces- 
saries of life, upon which the purchasers realized a saving of over 
20 per cent, as compared with the cost in retail stores. Butter, 
eggs, bacon, coffee, etc., represented an item of over $22,000. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company Encourages Health 
Activities 

Among the facilities maintained by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company for the health and happinesss of its employes 
is a swimming pool, which is a feature of the company’s gym- 
nasium. The girls of the company have organized an athletic 
club, and each Tuesday evening at 5:15 sessions are held in the 
gymnasium. Swimming, however, isn’t the only thing that the 
members are taught, for they indulge in all sorts of body and 
health-building gymnastics under the direction of a competent 
teacher. Membership in the club is open to all young women in 
the company, whether they are in the factory or offices, and, rec- 
Ognizing the value of healthy employes, the management offers a 
series of prizes for best attendance, not only in the swimming 
lessons, but also in the other lessons in connection with the health 
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BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR MEMBERS 


Personality—Studies in personal development by Harry 
Collins Spillman. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 
Price $2.00. As a writer on personality, Mr. Spillman is known 
to some of the readers of the ButLetin. His books on this sub- 
ject have had a favorable reception. The content of the book 
here mentioned is made up of addresses delivered before the New 
York Board of Education, and the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. These addresses were also given before colleges and 
schools throughout the country, and with slight modifications 
were also delivered before Advertising Clubs, Rotary Clubs, and 
Chambers of Commerce in various cities. The author’s view- 
point and much of the information and data included in the ad- 
dresses were gained by the writer in placing more than twenty 
thousand stenographers and business assistants in Greater New 
York. The contents of the books cover a wide scope of investi- 
gation. The value of personality is better recognized today than 
ever in history. The publishers allow a liberal discount to pur- 
chasers of quantities. 


Business Organization and Administration—By J. Anton 
De Haas. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. Price 
$1.60. Mr. De Haas is Professor of Business Administration 
at the University of Washington. He has also taught at the 
University of Rotterdam, Stanford University and in several 
other universities in the Uuited States. He is the author of 
“Foreign Trade and Shipping” and other books on business sub- 
jects. The book is intended as a high school text, but can be 
used to advantage in corporation schools in the development of 
business organization. References are given and questions pro- 
pounded at the close of each chapter. It is an excellent book to 
use in offsetting the present wave of radicalism, as the contents 
clearly indicate the necessity for business organization as the 
basic factor in commercial success. A liberal discount is allowed 
if purchased in quantities. 


The New American Citizen—The Essentials of Civics and 
[Economics—By Charles F. Dole. Published by D. C. Heath 
& Company, New York. Price $1.24. The object of the author 
is not merely to give important facts about government, but to 
impress the American youth with the value of civics and good 
citizenship. The author and publisher unite in this statement: 
“We cannot bear to have our pupils leave school only to find 
when they begin to vote and exercise their rights and duties as 
citizens that theory is one thing and practice different, and oft- 
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times contradictory to the theory which they have been taught.” 
The book covers a wide scope, including neighborly relations 
and duties. It can be used to advantage in corporation schools 
and should be in industrial libraries. 


Other Books Received 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic—Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Price $1.20. 

Constructive Dictation—Gregg Publishing Company. 
Price $1.00. 

An Introduction to Economics—Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Price $1.20. 

Bookkeeping Exercises—Part™ ‘One—Elementary—Gregg 
Publishing Company. Price $0.60. 

Bookkeeping Exercises—Part Two—Advanced—Gregg 
Publishing Company. Price $0.60. 

Discounts are allowed on all the above ce books if pur- 
chased in quantities. 

When the Workmen Help You Manage—By William R. 
Basset. Published by the Century Company, New York. Price 
$2.00. The author of this book is a member of a well known 
firm of industrial engineers and has written from the standpoint 
of management. The contents of the book deal with the human 
factor in industry and champions cooperative management, or 
as perhaps better understood, employe representation in man- 
agement. The author states that the policies he has outlined are 
based on an experience gained in eighteen years’ practice as an 
industrial engineer in more than a thousand factories, and also 
on investigations made in Germany, England, Scotland and Hol- 
land. The book is an interesting contribution to a live subject 
and is worthy of careful reading by those charged with manage- 
ment of industrial and commercial organizations. 


Welfare Activities of the National Cash Register Company 


The National Cash Register Company has published a large 
edition of its company publication, The N. C. R:, devoted wholly 
to the welfare activities of the company. The keynote of the 
message contained in the publication is “welfare work increases 
profits for employe, management and men.” This company was 
a pioneer in developing personnel activities, and Mr. John H. 
Patterson, president of the company, has been a most constant 
and progressive leader in this field. 
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B. F: GOODRICH COMPANY 


Four Years’ Time Allowed and Easy Payments to Encourage Em- 
ployes to Save and Invest, and Through These Methods to Be- 


come Partners in the Ownership of the Business by Which They 
Are Employed. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company has adopted a plan to enable 
its employes to purchase stock in the Company. The announce- 
ment of the plan states: “The Goodrich Company has long 
wished to have its employes share in the ownership of the Com- 
pany by becoming stockholders.” The new plan was inaugurated 
July 1st. All employes of that date, who had been in the employ 
of the Company for at least three consecutive months, were 
eligible to purchase stock under the plan to the extent of one 
share of stock for each $300 of annual earnings. The price fixed 
for the stock was $65 a share, or somewhat less than the market 
price. Approximately four years are allowed to complete pay- 
ment of the shares purchased on the basis of $0.25 per share per 
week. 
How the Plan Helps in Paying for the Stock 
(1) Every time the Company pays a dividend on its com- 
mon stock which has been issued, it will credit a like amount 
toward the payment for each share of stock on which employes 
are making payments. As soon as the stock is fully paid for and 
issued to the employe, dividend checks will be mailed direct to 
the holder of the stock. ; 
(2) The Company is sincerely interested in having its em- 
ployes become and remain part owners in the Company under 
this plan. For the encouragement of subscribing employes who 
have this in mind, who remain in the employ of the Company 
and retain their stock, the Company will pass Service Credits of 
the amounts stated below. These Service Credits will be added 
‘to the employes’ payments until the stock is paid for. After that 
they will be paid to him in cash in addition to dividends. The 
schedule of Service Credits is as follows: 
(a) Service Credit, 1 year from the date of the first pay- 
- ment, $1.00 for each share. 
(b) Service Credit, 2 years from the date of the first pay- 
ment, $2.00 for each share. 
(c) Service Credit, 3 years from the date of the first pay- 
ment, $3.00 for each share. 
(d) Service Credit, 4 years from the date of the first pay- 
ment, $4.00 for each share. 
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(e) Final Service Credit, 5 years from the date of the first 
payment, $5.00 for each share. 


Cancellation 


The Company believes that every employe will want to com- 
plete his payments and have the stock issued to him. If an em- 
ploye leaves the employ of the Company or finds it necessary to 
cancel his subscription, the Company will pay him back all that 
he has paid in and will also pay him 6 per cent interest on his 
payments. 

Death or Disability 


The Company wishes to make special prowision for the fam- 
ily of an employe who dies and for an employe who is disabled. 
In such cases the proper party or parties may choose any one 
of the following options: 

(1) Pay in a lump sum the unpaid balance due on the sub- 
scription and receive the stock. 

(2) Continue weekly payments under the plan and receive 
the stock when fully paid. 

(3) Receive from the Company all money actually credited 
to the subscription; i. e. payments made by the employe and all 
amounts which the Company has credited toward payments as 
provided in the plan. | 

(4) Have the Company cancel the subscription and pay 
over the then market value of the stock, less any unpaid bal- 
ance due on the subscription. 


Retired Employes 


Employes who have been retired from service under the 
Company’s Service Annuity Plan, are not eligible to subscribe 
for stock under this plan, but any employe who, while in active 
service, has subscribed and has later been retired with a Service 
Annuity may continue to keep up his payments and receive his 
stock when fully paid for. 


The Course in Banking Conducted by the Chase National 
Bank Proved Successful 

The Chase, company publication of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, contains an account of the recent graduation in 
the bank’s course for employes who desire to improve their 
knowledge of banking and economics. The article contains the 
statement that the work of the class was entirely satisfactory. 
Those receiving a grade of “B” or better were included in an 
honor roll which was published as a part of the article. 
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HOW INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY OPERATES IN 
THE DURHAM HOSIERY COMPANY 


An Interesting Account of Action Taken in Connection with the 
Recent Increase in Wages Showing That Employes Gave Most 
Thoughtful Consideration to the Question of Whether or Not 
the Company Would Be Able to Pay the Increase if Voted— 
Industrial Democracy Can Only Function Successfully if Every 
Element in Management Is Taken Into Consideration as Well 
as the Ability of the Company to Pay a Higher Scale. 


Most of the readers of the BULLETIN have considered “Indus- 
trial Democracy” an experiment. Therefore, any definite in- 
formation as to the workings of “Industrial Democracy Systems” 
or “Employe Representation in Management Plans” or “Cooper- 
ative Management” is carefully analyzed and the information is 
helpful in reaching a conclusion as to the real value of the move- 
ment. The Durham Hosiery Company, with main offices at Dur- 
ham, N. C., but operating eight large cotton factories in the 
South, has had an Industrial Democracy Plan operating for about 
one year. The following account is taken from the house organ 
of this Company, as to how an increase in wages was handled: 

“Perhaps the biggest question which has come before our 
representatives, senators, and cabinet was that of a wage increase 
a few weeks ago. Some of us employes felt that we should have 
an increase. We knew little about present business conditions or 
the outlook for the future. What we did know was that sugar 
and other necessities of living had advanced and we wanted and 
needed a larger pay envelope to take care of our needs. 

“The management realized the conditions and the needs of 
us employes, and as usual they were disposed to be not only fair 
but generous. They understood, however, the other side of the 
‘question, selling the product and the business outlook, which 
we did not understand. They saw also just out of our sight the 
coming of lower prices on many things, which would actually 
lower the cost of living. These things we realize ourselves now, 
since clothing has dropped from 20 to 50 per cent, but we did not 
see this as the management did. 


Industrial Democracy Helps 


“The management being somewhat divided about increasing 
wages called the representatives and the senators together and 
explained the situation to them as fully as possible. Not a fact 
was kept back. Even the shipping room men were present to ex- 
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plain how much was being shipped. Then the matter of increas- 
ing or not increasing wages was left entirely in the hands of our 
Industrial Democracy. The House and Senate were given the 
privilege to take action right then or wait one, two, or any num- 
ber of days, to think the matter over before taking a vote on the 
question. 

“One would think that all would have gladly jumped at the 
opportunity to vote themselves an increase in wages. But not so. 
When our president, Mr. J. S. Carr, Jr., had finished his talk, giv- 
ing the exact conditions as he saw them, when he had placed this 
greatest of responsibilities on the representatives and the sena- 
tors, and had left the room, there was a subdued silence. Many 
were ready to vote against any increase although Mr. Carr as- 
sured them that if they did the management would agree, up to 
ten per cent, but not over. However, the people in voting an in- 
crease were to accept the responsibility with the management of 
making the company able to pay the better wages. We must keep 
ever in mind that wages come out of both the quantity and quality 
of our production and the elmination of wastes. We must act- 
ually make or create high wages if we are to continue to draw 
them. Simply to vote for an increase will not make the company 
able to pay the increase—that comes from effort and cooperation 
on our part. 

“When the two bodies again met to decide what to do, we 
believe they came with fair minds and honest convictions not 
to vote an increase, but after the meeting was called to order 
and after a motion had been made and discussed not to vote an 
increase, the ‘phone rang and some additional information was 
given by our president. This seemed to change the opinions of 
some so that a majority voted for the increase, which went into 
effect May 10, 1920. Several people in this issue have said, 
‘We thank the management for our increase.’ It wasn’t the 
management alone; we ourselves through Industrial Democracy 
did it, and we must make good.” 


Wells Fargo Nevada Bank Has a “Booster Club” 


A portion of the Department Managers of the Wells Fargo 
Navada National Bank have organized themselves into a “Booster 
Club,” the purposes of which are cooperation and the turning 
out of their work more rapidly. At the first meeting of the club 
every detail of the work performed under the managers who have 
membership in the club was discussed and plans were laid for 
bringing the departments represented into the one hundred per 
cent class. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON INSTITUTE AN 
‘EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Stanley A. Zweibel Has Been Placed in Charge and Instructed to 
Develop Training Courses to Meet the Requirements of the 
Company—These Courses Will Include a Quick Training System 
as Well as Four Year Apprentice Courses for the Factory, and 
There Will Also Be Courses of Training for the Office Force and 
Training for the Sales and Field Forces. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Company, Class “A’’ members of 
our Association, have instituted an Educational Department. The 
following is taken from the Company’s official publication: 

While this new department is still comparatively young its 
scope is constantly broadening and its sphere of activities is rap- 
idly extending to all the branches of the factory and office. 

The department aims to overcome inefficiency. It serves to 
improve individual capacity and ability which in turn reacts in 
favor of the quality and quantity of production. It is an effi- 
ciency department serving to improve the human element. It 
recognizes the importance of the proper selection and effective 
training of labor in order to maintain quality and quantity pro- 
duction. The Educational Department works toward the goal of 
a thoroughly Marmonized institution, in which all the employes 
will be imbued with a loyalty and faith in the ideas and ideals 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Company. 

To organize and develop such a work, the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Company called on Stanley A. Zweibel, whose whole work- 
ing life has been a training for just such a task. 

Perhaps the feature of the department as organized by Mr. 
Zweibel, is the fact that every man entering the employ of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Company, unless he shows satisfactory 
evidence of skill, goes through a course of intensive instruction 
in the “training shop” before he is permitted to work on produc- 
tion in the main shops. Here the Marmonizing begins. Absolute 
accuracy is the watchword. The recruits are schooled in the 
Marmon methods of accurate workmanship and of rigid inspec- 
tion. They come to realize that here a man is not paid by the 
hour but for what: he does in that hour in the form of quantity 
and quality of workmanship. In addition to this special course of 
development for “industrial rookies” the training shop is also 
used for training regular apprentices. These young men are de- 
voting four years to an apprenticeship course, fitting themselves 
to be all around mechanics capable of doing any phase of our 
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shop work. It is from this specially equipped group that the com- 
pany will draw its toolmakers and department heads. Like the 
men, the girls employed go through this same preliminary train- 
ing. A girl applying for work in the side curtain department, for 
example, must first demonstrate to the instructor that she can 
make curtains without a defect before she is given actual pro- 
duction work. | 


Training of Salesmen and the Office Force 


This, briefly, covers the scope of the factory work. There 
is, in addition, a program for the training of the office force. 
Instruction is given to our present employes and to new clerks, 
typists, and stenographers. 

Another activity of the Educational Department, which per- 
haps is of greatest interest to the readers of The Post is the work 
designed to train men for sales and executive positions. In or- 
der to meet the need developed by the rapid expansion of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Company, for men to work up to the various ~ 
executive positions in the factory and in the office, a course of 
training is presented extending throughout a year and covering 
training in all departments of the plant. Of chief interest to the 
dealers, however, is the course in salesmanship for the training 
of a selected group of young men for the sales field. Supervised 
by the educational department, the members of this course study 
all phases of the manufacture of the car. . They familiarize them- 
selves with the work of all departments by actually doing it. The 
purpose of this is to get them thoroughly familiar with the design 
and construction of the car so that they can develop convincing 
sales arguments. 

The principles of salesmanship are set out to them: Applied 
psychology is studied for its applications in dealing with human 
individuals in selling and advertising relationships. The kind of 
service that makes a Marmon owner a Marmon booster is em- 
phasized by actual experience at the local branch. ‘The final 
‘polishing process is given by attendance at the auto shows 
throughout the country where an opportunity is given them for 
actual selling experience. In this manner an effort is made to 
fill the needs in the field for well trained capable salesmen. 


Rapid Growth of Packard Aid Association 


The Packard Aid Association of the Packard Motor Car 
Company had 1,475 members on November 1, 1919. Reorgan- 
ization and a membership drive more than quadrupled the par- 
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ticipants, which on May 31st of this year numbered 7,000. The 
total benefits paid in the seven months, from November 1, 1919, 
to May 31, 1920, were $30,420. The peak was reached in Feb- 
ruary during the influenza epidemic when $9,216 in benefits were 
paid. Since November 1st, 1,275 members have received a total 
of 2,535 weeks of benefits at the rate of $12.00 per week. The 
dues of 40 cents are deducted on the roth of each month from the 
employes’ pay envelopes and the Company contributes an equal 
amount. 


The “Bell System” Advises Its Employes How Each Dollar 
of Revenue Is Expended 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Company, commonly 


. known as the “Bell System,” furnishes through the Company’s 
_ publications which go to employes, a detailed statement of the 


expenditures of the Company’s revenues. An analysis of this 
information is interesting and also informative to the employes, 
as it enables them to know definitely just how the Company’s 
revenue is expended. 


Approximately one-half of the total revenue is paid in wages, 
or to be exact, 49.3 cents of every dollar received are paid out 
in wages for operation, maintenance and replacements (for de- 
preciation) ; 16.9 cents are paid for materials for maintenance 
and replacements and for automobile expenses, team hire, etc. ; 
9.6 cents are paid for dividends to stockholders; 7.1 cents are 
paid for interest on bonds and other borrowed money; 6.1 cents 


’ are paid for taxes, municipal, county, state and federal; 4.0 cents 


go to surplus; 2.8 cents are paid for miscellaneous operating ex- 
penses, such as advertising, insurance, accidents and damages, 
fuel, light, power, water, etc.; 1.6 cents are paid for printing, 
stationery and directories; 1.2 cents are paid for public pay- 
station commissions, rental for space, supervision, etc.; 1.0 cent 
is paid for rent of offices and plant; total dividends and interest 
payments represent 4.62 per cent on plant and other assets. Cer- 
tain wages paid to construction and installation crews come out 
of new money raised by the sale of stocks and bonds. The total 
payrolls of the Bell Companies are, therefore, usually somewhat 
in excess of one-half of their revenues. They were, in fact, 53.2 
per cent of revenues during the last five months of 1919. The 
margin of surplus earnings or “margin of safety” is 4.0 cents 
of each dollar. This is 1.12 per cent on plant and other assets and 
is spent almost wholly for new construction. Thus the employes 
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of this great system know just how every dollar of revenue is 
spent, and if employes are to assume a certain responsibility for 
cooperative management, they must act upon the fullest of in- 
formation, 


NEWSY NOTES 


The Washburn-Crosby Company believes that dental work 
on behalf of the employes of the Company is a profitable activity. 
Dr. William L. Smith is in charge of the work for the Company. 
He is in his office at the mills every morning to attend to urgent 
cases. During the war he served in the Medical Department of 
the Army, spending seventeen months in France at one of the 
large base hospitals. 


The Fort Wayne Works of the General Electric Company 
has inaugurated a library reading course, which is working well. 
Employes are permitted to retain volumes from the library for a 
period of two weeks. 


The New England Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
formed a “House Information Bureau,” the duties of which are 
to cooperate with the employes of the Company in finding suitable 
homes for purchase, for rent and suitable boarding places. 


The Arlington, N. J., plant of the Du Pont Company has 
adopted the plan of an annual banquet or get-together dinner 
for the company’s foremen. The plan was initiated by the fore- 
men and is based upon a desire to become more efficient in their 
duties. 


Miss Carolyn S. Davison of the International Harvester 
Company is sponser for and leader in a girls’ club, which started 
with a charter membership of two hundred and forty-one of the 
girl employes of the Company. 


Charles W. Collins has been appointed director of Industrial 
Relations of the General Electric Company’s new plant at 
Bridgeport, Conn. This plant was formerly the property of the 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company, but was 
taken over by the General Electric Company after the close of 
the war. Mr. Collins entered the service of his Company in 
1900 as a shop apprentice. 


Ex-President Kincaid and W. H. Ingersoll were among the 
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representatives of the United States who attended the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at Paris in June. 


How the Income of the General Electric Company Is 
Apportioned 


The General Electric Company has also adopted the plan of 
advising its employes through company publications as to how 
the income of the Company is distributed. Eighty per cent of 
the total income goes for two items; 41 cents of each dollar for 
materials, supplies, depreciation and operating charges, and 39 
cents of each dollar for the payroll. There are seventy thousand 
employes of the Company. The other twenty per cent of the Com- 
panys income is divided as follows: 6 2/5 cents go to surplus, 
which is used for enlarging plants, working capital and reserve 
funds; 6 cents for taxes; 4 2/5 cents go for dividends to about 
sixteen thousand stockholders ; 2 2/5 cents are needed for trans- 
portation, telephone and telegraph, and 4/5ths of one cent for 
interest on bonds and notes. 


Profiting by the Experiences of the War 


That industrial and commercial organizations have profited 
by some of the war developments is constantly being manifested. 
For example, the Chase National Bank has recently taken into 
their organization Miss Helen M. Metzner. Her services will 
be available to the women employes of the bank at any hour of 
the day in the Medical Department. Miss Metzner is a graduate 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, where for some years, 
she was in charge of the operating room. During the war she 
held positions of great responsibility, first in charge of the oper- 
ating room at the Edgewood Arsenal, and later in charge of the 
Eye Clinic at the Cape May Base Hospital. 


Attendance Records of the Solvay Process Company 


The attendance records of employes of the Solvay Process 
Company (the home plant at Solvay, near Syracuse, N. Y.), are 
published in the Company’s house organ, “Solvay Life.” The 
figures are compiled by departments, and show a percentage of 
attendance ranging from eighty-six to ninety-nine, the total av- 
erage attendance for the month of May, this year, being 93.8 
per cent. The BuLLeTIn would be pleased to receive similar re- 
ports from other companies for publication that comparison may 
be made to ascertain just what are satisfactory attendance rec- 


ords. 
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EDUCATIONAL PLAN OF HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Dr. Leonhard F. Fuld, Educational Director of the Bond Department, 
Has Worked Out a Comprehensive Training System, Which is 
Here Outlined That Bulletin Readers May Have Knowledge of 
This Successful Training Development. 


The Committee of Executives of the Doherty Organization 
planned a course of lectures which were delivered to the employes 
of the Organization on Tuesday afternoons on Company time 
in an auditorium located near the central office of the Organiza- 
tion. Each member of the Organization, from the members of 
the co-partnership and the heads of department to the youngest 
recruit among the junior clerks, attended these meetings. In 
selecting the subjects of the addresses, and in assigning members 
of the Organization and in inviting outsiders to address the Or- 
ganization, an effort was made to furnish to the employes mate- 
rial which was both inspirational and educational in character. 
A copy of the address in printed form was distributed to each 
member of the Organization shortly after the delivery of the 
address for careful study and permanent preservation. 


Contents of the Course 
Chapter 1. Personal Business Assets 


Introduction. Personnel Problem. Cooperation. Service 
Spirit. Physical Health. Loyalty. Initiative. Broad Perspec- 
tive. Self-Development. Reasoning Power. Imagination. Self- 
Development. Personal Overtime. Personal Questions. 
Chapter 2. Health of the Worker. 


Introduction. Ignorance and Indifference. Anatomy of In- 
efficiency. Construction Too Light or Too Heavy. Muscular 
Weakness. Poor Chest. Weak Feet. Poor Posture. Posture, 
Economic Value and Efficiency. Walking Advertisements. Con- 
clusions. 

Chapter 3. General Plan and Description of the Doherty Or- 
ganization. 

Chapter 4. Organization of the New York Office. 

Chapter 5. Mexico and the Americans. 

Chapter 6. The Doherty Spirit. 

Chapter 7. Fundamentals of Electricity. 
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Chapter 8. Cities Service Finance. 

Chapter 9. The Toledo Traction Situation. 
Chapter 10. The Natural Gas Industry. 
Chapter 11. The Bond Department. 
Chapter 12. New York Traction Problem. 
Chapter 13. Employes’ Question Box. 


Slow Advancement. Desirability of a Subsidiary. Over- 
head on Construction Jobs. Status under Anti-Trust Act. Do- 
herty Employes in Doherty Training Schools. Obtaining an Ac- 
counting Position. Advancement of the Non-College Man. 
Production of Oil in Louisiana. Shooting an Oil Well. En- 
couragement of Savings. 

Chapter 14. Advancement in the Organization. 


Introduction. The General Staff. Opportunities in the 
Field. Promotion Policy. Love of Work. Advancement of 
Henry L. Doherty. Other Examples. Future Growth. Stew- 
ardship. Suggestions Welcome. Builders vs. Carpenters. Per- 
sonal Differences. Winning the Game. Doherty Spirit. Un- 
conscious Advancement. Ambition. 


“Strangleholds” No Longer in Good Form 


The Wingfoot Clan, company publication of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, contains a list of tabooed actions on 
the part of those who participate in the dances which are given 
under the direction of the Recreation Department : 

Spoony methods of getting around the floor are to be pro- 
hibited from now on, and the committee in charge of the dance will 
see that regulations are strictly enforced. No cheek to cheek 
dancing will be permitted. Men will have to dance forwards, not 
backwards, with their partners; side steps are also tabooed. The 
man must keep his right hand underneath his partner’s arm and 
the lady will be required to keep her hand on his shoulder, 
strangleholds being barred. 


To Save is to Prosper 
“I have noticed that the person who saves a little money 
as he goes along can always put a little more into his work than 
the fellow who is constantly worrying about his personal finances. 
If a man can’t save he is always in hot water. Sooner or later 
it is bound to hurt his work—bound to hold him back, and maybe 
prevent his progress.”—E. H. Harriman. 
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The Bullard Machine Tool Company Method of Wage Bonuses 
and of Apprenticeship 


The Bullard Machine Tool Company, one of the newer Class 
“A” members of the Association, with headquarters in Bridge- 
port, Conn., maintains three plans through which the em- 
ployes may increase their wage. The first-plan is known as “The 
Bullard Maxi-Pay Wage Plan” ; the second plan as “The Bullard 
Maxi-Pay Wage Plan Bonus,” and the third as “The Bullard 
Premium System of Payment for Prompt, Regular and Con- 
tinued Service.” These plans, together with other interesting 
information about the Bullard organization, are included in a 
booklet recently issued by the Company, the receipt of a copy of 
which is hereby acknowledged by the Managing Director’s of- 
fice. The three plans above outlined are fully set forth as are 
also the Bullard System of Medical Supervision, the Bullard Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance (free to employes), the Bullard 
Life and Total Disability Insurance (free to employes), the Bul- 
lard Badge and Pass-Card, and the Bullard System of Appren- 
ticeship. The courtesy of a copy of this booklet can undoubtedly 
be had by any of our Class “A” representatives by requesting 
the same direct from the Bullard Company. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter 
F. E. WEAKLY, Chairman. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

Miss ANN DvuRHAM, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Mont H. WRIGHT, Chairman. 

John B. Stetson Co. 

MAHLON R. KLINE, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
York Road and Luzerne St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Chapter 
P. E. WAKEFIELD, Chairman: 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 

quesne, Pa. 


I.B.SHoupP, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, 
* 
Western New York Chapter 
E. R. Chairman. 
Acheson-Graphite Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
H. E. PuFFer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Chapter 
Dr. L. F. FuLD, Chairman. 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
. New York, N. Y. 
JOHN F.KELLY, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Survey and Recommendation 
Mr. R. G. RopKEy, Chairman. 


The Chase National Bank, New 


York, N. Y. 
Duties: ‘ 


To report on new movements 


vital to the Association and 
make recommendations of such 
new committee work as should 
be undertaken. 
Public Education 
Mr. C. E. SHAW, Chairman. 
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Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 
To determine the relative merits 


of-special and general training 


in the Public Schools as prepa- 
ration for business life. : 


Health Education 


Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 

a. To collect further data as to 
the chief causes of industrial 
illness and their prevention. 

b. To show the rational limits to 
health work in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

To determine the relative 
values of different means of 
health and safety education. 


The Application of Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales in 
Industry 

Dr. H. C. LINK, Chairman. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Duties: 

a. To show what specific methods 
and tests have proven of 
value. 

b. To state the psychological 
bases for employment tests, 
as an aid to their further 
extension and use, and to in- 
clude a rating scale. 

Job Analysis 


Mr. Harry A. Horr, Chairman. 
Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York City. 
Duties: 

a. To show successful methods 
and what they have accom- 
plished. 

b. To suggest rational methods 
of procedure in analyzing 
jobs of different character. 


Employment 


Mr. JOHN C. Bower, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Duties: 

To show the complete organiza- 
tion of an employment depart- 
ment with reference to train- 
ing, safety and health activities 
and the relation of all of these 
to production, accounting, and 
marketing. 


Employe Representation in Man- 


agement 
Dr. LEE GALLOWAY, Chairman. 


New York University, New 
York City. 
Duties: 
a. To study the needs for and 
the present plans of employe 
representation in manage- 


ment. 

b. To study the relative merits of 
various schemes for adjust- 
ing industrial relations. 

Labor Turnover 
Mr. L. L. PARK, Chairman. 
American Locomotive Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Duties: 

a. To study the causes and the 
means for reducing labor 
turnover. 

b. To analyze the disturbing ele- 
ments in industrial employ- 
ment and suggest means for 
neutralizing them. For ex- 
ample, in the various plants 
of one of the large industrial 
corporations where labor con- 
ditions are practically uni- 
form, the per cent of turn- 
over varies from 85% to 
800% in different cities. 
There must be other condi- 
tions affecting labor turn- 
over than hours, wages, and 
working conditions of the in- 
stitution. 


Marketing 
Mr. JOHN McLeEop, Chairman. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of the 
vital factors in marketing 
and the elements of efficiency 
lacking in present methods. 

b. Successful methods of train- 
ing for marketing in typical 
industries. 

c. The basis for training in im- 
portant branches of market- 
ing. For example, the dis- 
cussion of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
at the Buffalo Convention. 


Office Work Training 
Miss Harriet F. BAKER, Chair- 


man. 
The New York Edison Co., 
New York City. 
Duties: 
a. To show the results of repre- 
sentative office work schools. 
b. To show types of training 
adapted to small offices. 
c. To suggest ways for develop- 
ing into trainers those direct- 
ing office workers. 
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Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. GOWIN, Chairman. 
New York University, New 
York City. 
Duties: 
a. To continue the study of meth- 
ods for selecting and training 
men for executive positions. 
b. To analyze the requirements 
for executive leadership and 
suggest means for developing 
such qualities in employes. 
c. To make an intensive study of 
the value of company confer- 
ences. 


Technical Training 
Mr. G. H. PFeir, Chairman. 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
Duties: 

a. To suggest a practical work- 
ing plan for a committee on 
Educational Relations with 
Colleges. 

b. To recommend standard forms 
for recording the qualifica- 

_ tions of college graduates. 

c. To suggest plans for a Central 
Bureau for the placing of 
college graduates in industry. 


Trade Apprenticeship 
Mr. E. E. SHELDON, General 
Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
ago, Ill 
Duties: 

a. Some sort of admonition in re- 
gard to keeping up of stand- 
ards and not shortening the 
term of apprenticeship. 

b. A study of the apprenticeship 
laws of such states as have 
formulated laws. 

c. The recommendation of a 
sound system for the teach- 
ing of industrial economics. 


Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. CAREY, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lester, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To study the problem of stand- 
ardizing apprentice instruc- 
tion in various trades. 

b. To study the value of intro- 
ducing special subjects (other 
than those directly related to 
the trade, into the school 
program. 

c. To show the relative merits of 
instruction with and without 
a training room. 
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Section II]—Steel and Iron 
Plant Maintenance . 
Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

a. To describe successful appren- 
tice courses in various indus- 
tries. 

b. To study the problem of ap- 
prenticeship in smaller shop 
units and plants. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 

Dr. A. J. BEATTY, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 

Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To recommend a program for the 
developing of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers other than 
through apprenticeship. 

Unskilled Labor and American- 
ization 

Mr. J. E. BANKS, Chairman. 


a. To determine the feasibility 
of using English exclusively 
in industrial plants. 

b. To investigate the desirability 
of citizenship as a basis for 
employment or promotion. 

c. To determine further the actu- 
al results of Americanization 
work among corporations. 

d. To make clear definition of 
the meaning of the term 
Americanization. 

e. To make a digest of the work 
of large corporations along 
these lines. 

f. A suggestion of the ey 
of testing the results of ef- 
forts along these lines by a 
comparison of two selected 
groups the one with, the 
other without help along the 
path of Americanization. 


Profit Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 

Mr. Harotp M. THURSTON, 
Chairman. 

Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Duties: 

To study all means which can be 
employed by a corporation to 
encourage thrift. 

Training for Foreign Commerce 

Mr. Rocer STEFFAN, Chairman. 
National City Bank of New 

York, New York City. 
Duties: 

To formulate and outline funda- 

mentals of the subject. 


The American Bridge Co., Am- . 
bridge, Pa. 
Duties: 


Class ‘‘A’? Members 


| AMERICAN SALES Book Co., Ltp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN ‘PLATE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ....MR. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y..Mr. 
AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING CoMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. ...... Mr. 

AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, 245 State St., Boston, Mass. ... Mr. 


Armour & CoMPANy, Chicago, Illinois 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. .......... R. 
i = TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
_ 


ABRAHAM & Straus, INc., Brooklyn, N. Y.........++eeeeeee++ MR. A. F. PICKERNELL 
ACHESON-GRAPHITE Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ............ ..-ORRIN E. DUNLAP 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, Ambridge, Pa. .......... ..-Mr. J. E. BANKS 
Mt AMERICAN HARD RuBBER COMPANY, New York City . ..-Mr. S. H. RENTON 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CoMPANY, Schenectady, N. --Mr. L. L. PARK 
} ' AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CoMPANY, Middletown, Ohio .... .-Mr. CHARLES R. Hook 


JOHN BOvVINGDON 
W. S. MacArTHUR 
J. D. GILL 


BERGER MANUFACTURING Co., Canton, Ohio ..........+.sssc0000s Mr. J. H. WILSON 

THE BILTON MACHINE TooL ComPANy, Bridgeport, Conn. ......MR. C. E. BILTON 

: S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. .............MR. R. L. HEATON 
THE BRIGHTON MILLS, Passaic, tess H. V. R. SCHEEL 
Bripceport Brass CoMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. .......... Ropert H. BootH 
BROOKLYN EpIson CoMPANY, INc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. W. N. FENNINGER 
THE BULLARD MACHINE Too. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ........... Mr. S. H. BULLARD 
Burroucus ADDING MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich. .........+.0++ Mr. F. H. DopcE 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... EC Ere eT Mr. C. L. JAMISON 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 
THE CHASE NATIONAL Bank, New York, N. Y. .........-++++-+MR. ROBERT G. RODKEY 
CHENEY BROTHERS, South Manchester, Dr. C. C. BURLINGAME 
CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CoMPANY, Oakley, Cincinnati ....Mr. FRED A. GEIER 
THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFs IRON COMPANY, Ishpeming, Mich. ..... W. H. Moulton 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY, Pa. 
EpIsoN CoMPANY, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


CoMMONWEALTH STEEL ComPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. 

CONSOLIDATED GAs Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City. Mr. C. R. LAMMERT 
CosDEN & CoMPANY, Tulsa, Okla. Mr. C. M. FENSTERMACHER. 
THE CurTIS CoMPANIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa ........cceeeseesees Mr. C. D. PERRIN 

if DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, Mass. ............ Mr. C. E. SHAW 

i Detroir GEAR & MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich. ..........eeeeee% Mr. A. W. CopLAND 

DopGE MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, Ind. Mr. W. Mix 
Henry L. Douerty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y...Mr. L. F. FuLD 
R. R. DONNELLEY & Sons CoMPANY, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 

THE Dow CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Midland, Michigan ....... araee Mr. L. G. MORRELL 
E. I. pUPonT DE Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware ........ + sang F. O. WHITLOCK 
DurRHAM MILLs, Durham, Mrs. W. W. SHAW 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bangor, Me. Miss L. SEARLES 
EASTMAN KopAK Co., Rochester, N. Y. ....cccccccccccccccccecs Mr. P. W. TURNER 
ELLIOTT-FISHER CoMPANY, 01050 00:00 Mr. W. R. Busco 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE Society, New York, Mr. F. P. Pitzer 
Farmers’ LOAN & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. pamikeiesnee a Mr. EpwIin S. MARSTON 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF Cuicaco, Chicago, i’: 


Mr. E. L. PARKER 
Mr. Frep R. JENKINS 


ARTHUR T. MOREY 


Miss ANNE DURHAM 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YorK, New York City” paiseneen Mr. H. A. Hopr 
Fisk COMPANY, THE, Chicopee Mr. H. T. MARTIN 
Forp Motor CoMpaANny, Detroit, Mich. Mr. F. E. SEARLES 
1 GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y. .........+e000- Mr. H. G. REIstT 
GENERAL Motors CorPoRATIONS, Detroit, Mich. Mr. H. H. RICE 
if GOODMAN MANUFACTUKING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. ..........+-0+ Mr. A. B. BENEDICT 
i THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Company, Akron, Ohio .......... Mr. A. C. Horrocks 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING Co., Worcester, Mass. ..Mr. CHRISTOPHER SCAIFE 
HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY, INC.,. Yonkers, N. Y. ....Mr. J. W. SHREVE 


GeorcE A. HORMEL AND COMPANY, Austin, Minn. .............. Mr. 
JOSEPH HoRNE CoMPANY, Penn. & 5th Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. ...MR. 
Division, GENERAL Motors CorRPORATION, New- 

Rosert H. INGERSOLL & Bro., New York City’: 
1 — ATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, Chicago, 


HowarpD HELNZ 
JAY C, HoRMEL 
H. M. PHIFER 


H, E. K’Bure 
T. W. RoBINsoNn 


JONES & BAKER, New York, N. Mr. WILLIAM R. JONES 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoMPANY, Mr. A. L. MCLAUGHLIN 
KAUFMANN DEPARTMENT STORES, INC., Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... Mr. Encar J. KAUFMANN 

{ KELLocc, ANDREW H., Co., 141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y. ..Mr. James S. HEDGES 

j Kops BrRoTHERS, Irving Place and 16th St., New York City ree Mr: WALDEMAR Kops 

i LINCOLN NATIONAL LiFE INSURANCE Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. .....Mr. F. B. Map 

Liquip CARBONIC COMPANY, THE, Chicago, Mr. EpwIn M. Rosinson 

j JoHN Lucas & CoMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. maaselee catuahe Mr. ALFRED V. BOWEN 
WILLIAM H. LUpEN, Reading, Pa. ..............+... MR. A, N. BODEY 

LUKENS STEEL CoMPANY, Coatesville, Pa. ......... Mr. CuAs. L. Houston 
THoMAS Mappock’s Sons COMPANY, Trenton, NS. Mr. 0. C. Sxorr 
MARSHALL WELLS Co., Duluth, Minn. MR. W. F. ARNDT 
THE MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST CoMPANY, Chicago, Ill. ......MRr. C. E. Estes 
MeEsta MACHINE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... MR. F. HARRIS 

POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., New York, N. Y. ..........DR. LEE FRANKEL 

Montcomery Warp & Co., Chicago, Ill. ..........s+-+ss0000s2..MR. F. E. WEAKLY 
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Class A Members—Continued 


Tue MouNntTAIN STATES & TrEwecrarPH Co., 
Colorado 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Go., “Dayton, oO. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, P. 


a. MR 


TAYLOR ALLDERDICB 


Mr. THomas J. FEENEY 


MR, 
New York TELEPHONE “COMPANY, New York, 
Norpyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 
NortH MUSICAL INSTRUMENT Works, Tona- 


wanda). Ne Zs 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
H. W. CASLER 
Hat L. Purpy 


S. C. WoopruFF 


NuNNALLY Co. (THE), Atlanta, Georgia W. F. I 


Otis ELEVATOR COMPANY, 11th Ave. and 26th St., N. Y. City ... 
Packarp Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., TH, Altoona, Pa. . 
Tue Peoptes GAs Licut & Coxe Co Co., Peoples Gas Bldg, Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
- PHILADELPHIA Rapip TRANSIT Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ............ MR. 
- PHoENIxX MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE ComPANY, Hartford, Conn...Mr, C 
Tue Prerce Arrow Moror Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ...........-MR. R. 
PirrspurGH Iron & STEEL FOUNDRIES CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
PirtspBuRGH RAILWAYS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Potice DEPARTMENT—CITY OF New York, 240 Center St., New 

Pratt & WHITNEY Co., Hartford, “Conn. 6-00.06 
Pressep STEEL CAR COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
THE Proctor & GAMBLE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ..... Mr. 
THE, PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

New Jersey . he tee 
THE PuBLIC SERVICE CorPorATION or N. J., ‘Newark, N. J. MR. 
THE Ranp CoMPANY, North Tonawanda, ES 
W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, Freeport, Tl. 
THE Repus.ic Iron & STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio ..... — 
Tue H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. . 
F. S. Royster GUANO CoMPANY, Royster Bldg., vss Mn 
THE SCHWARZENBACH, HusBER Co., West Hoboken, N 
SERVICE Motor Truck CoMPANY, Wabash, Indiana ............» MR. 
oe ELectTRic CRANE & Hoist Company, Montour Falls, 

Mr. 


GEo. aw. SuirH & Co., 49th St. and Botanic Ave., Philadelphia, 
THE SOLVAY Process ComPANy, Syracuse, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ntiermaier™ 
R 


Ga. 
SouTH WESTERN BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM, st. Louis, Mo. ........MR. 


THE SPIRELLA COMPANY, INC., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ..........-MR. 
STANDARD Or, COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, 
JOHN B. Stetson COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Market, ighth and Filbert Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. DR 
SUBMARINE Boat CorPoRATION, Newark, N. J. MR. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa 
Swirt & CoMPANY, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ti. 
THE TABULATING MACHINE CoMPANY, New York, MR 
TENNESSEE FURNITURE CORPORATION, Chattanooga, Tenn. .......MR 
THE Texas CoMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City .......Dr. 
THE TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE Co., Hartford, Conn. . 
SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, ‘Albany Bldg., Boston, 
MR, 
U. & Hear CoRPORATION, Niagara Falls, N. Y. ......++MR, 
UNIVERSAL PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Chicago, 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, Bridegport, Conn. .......++. MR. 
THE WARNER & SwASEY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio ...........-MR. 
WASHBURN-CrOsBY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WELLS Farco NevaDA NATIONAL BANK, San Francisco, Cal. .... Mr. 
WESTERN ELEcTRIC COMPANY, 195 Broadway, New York City ..Mnr. 
— UNION TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, New York 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE Company, Wilmerding, PRs 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. AND Mrc. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ......MR. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoMPANY, New Haven, Conn. ...Mr. 
WorTHINGTON Pump & MAcHINERY Co., New York City ....:...MR. 
YALE & Towne.Mre. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
YAWMAN & ERBE MANUFACTURING Company, Rochester, NOY... 
THE YouNcsTOWN SHEET & TuBE Co., Youngstown, Ohio ......MR. 
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‘The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Ais Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Proceeding of first annual convention The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz- 


s ing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” 
. -. members, $2.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $5.00. ~ 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National . 
Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- 


liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 
- $2.00; to libraries and colleges, $3.50; to other than members, 
libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 


bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
ae ag members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


- Proceedings of the fourth annual convention. of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound.’ Price to-Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A”? members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. 

Sixth Annual Report of The National Association of Corpora- 


tion Schools: 400 pages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and. 


tables. Price to Class “A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- 
* Jeges, $3.00; to other than Class “A” members and colleges, $5.00. 
_ ° Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- 
ports, discussions, bibliographies, etc., 823 pages, cloth bound. 
Price to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational 
institutions, $8.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries 
and educational institutions, $12.00. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$2:50. 
Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50. - 
--Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1919, cloth bound—$3.00. 


“Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts, Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
Send all orders to the Managing Director. 
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